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NIXON PLAYS POLITICAL FOOTBALL WITH PRISONERS 
OF WAR; AND THE AIRWAR GOES ON 

By .Anne Dockery 
LIBERATION News Service 

Almost a year ago, Karen Kearns and I trav- 
elled to North Vietnam as Driver an.d photographer 
for Liberation News Service . With us we carried 
heavy little suitcases filled with letters and 
packages — containing things like eyeglasses and 
medicines — from families of prisoners of war in 
Worth Vietnam . 

We delivered them with very little fanfare, 
and returned to the United States the same way with 
a bundle of 19 3 letters from POWs, to be delivered 
to their families here through the Committee of 
Lias on, 

Karen and I didn r t meet any POWs while we 
were in North Vietnam; nor did. me visit any camps . 
We didn f t ask to. 

Instead me visited schools, factories and 
farms where we met the people of North Vietnam . 

Some of those we talked to had been victims of 
American bombs . Others told us, "No, you are not 
the first Americans we've met . In 1966 (or 67 or 
68,,,) we met a>: American pilot who landed in our 
vi l lage , " 

It was hard to forget about the POWs while 
we were there, and it has been hard ever since. 
Possibly because of my experience in Hanoi, I 
find it particularly hard to accept the tear- 
jerking stories about bereft families of POWs as 
they appear in the straight press. It is even 
harder to accept Nixon's exploitation of the 
whole POW issue. 

The following article is put together from 
first-hand information and material from several 
articles, pro and con, about the POW issue. It 
attempts to tell the truth behind the story of 
the POWs. 

"LONG ISLAND WIFE OF A WAR PRISONER CONTINUES 
75 MONTH VIGIL,” headlined a feature article in 
the January 10 edition of the New York Times. 

It was not the first story about POW families that 
has appeared recently and it won't be the last. 

This particular story featured Eileen Cormier, 
a grammar school librarian from Bay Shore, New 
York, whose husband, Air Force Sgt . Arthur Cornier 
became a prisoner in North Vietnam in September 
of 1905. That places him among the first of the 
54o men captured in North Vietnam so far. (The 
very first, Edward Alvarez, was brought down in 
August of 1964.) 

'I he Times article, like most of its genre, 
doesn't waste time discussing the airwar and its 
consequences . The writer narrows his concern to 
Eileen Cormier and her tour eh i ldrea- - "Lev : r. , an 
infant when his father left, is now a second 
grader. Sean, the oldest child, and the only one 
with vivid memo r i e s of his f a t h or, is i n ; an i o r 
high, school." 

the article talks of "bleak moments" an d 
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"bitter solitude". Mrs. Cormier herself* on the 
other hand, sounds pretty spunky. 

She wasn't shocked at all when she read about 
the recent Christmas week bombings over North Viet- 
nam, nor was she particularly upset about the newly 
captured pilots. "Those people who got shot down... 
where were they yesterday?" she said. "Who in their 
right mind would fly those planes? I mean, don't 
we learn anything?" 

Mrs. Cormier isn't worried about her husband's 
physical and emotional state. She has received 30 
letters from him and has seen him in various films 
that were shot in his camp (The "Hanoi Hilton"), 
showing him to be m good condition. Nor does she 
make any allusions to the inhumanity of the North 
Vietnamese for holding her husband for so many 
years. She puts the blame squarely and properly 
on Nixon. 

As a member of the board of the National League 
of Families of American Prisoners Missing in South- 
east Asia, Mrs. Cormier has visited the White House 
more than once and has had the dubious honor of 
discussing the situation with Henry Kissinger. When 
she goes, she makes a point of wearing a faded 
Air Force fatigue jacket. 

"They say, 'Have faith in the President.' I 
answer, 'Which president? This is the third pres- 
idential campaign since my husband first went to 
Vietnam, I'm the one who's constant. You're the 
variable . " 

By the end of the Times article, you have a 
pretty good feeling about Eileen Cormier -- she's 
strong and sensible, and you hope that she'll have 
her husband home soon because she seems to miss 
him and you wouldn't want the kids to grow up 
without a father. 

There's nothing wrong with that feeling, as 
long as long as you keep in mind that these kids 
won't be the first to grow up without a father or 
mother. That in fact, there are many such children 
--war orphans in Vietnam- -whose parents were victims 
of the very men that are now held prisoner there. 

Eileen Cormier's husband was not a pilot: his 

job was to parachute down to rescue pilots who land- 
ed ' i nside "enemy territory." But almost all of Han- 
oi's prisoners are highly-paid ($20,000 a year and 
rno^e) Navy and Air Force officers who were shot down 
or crashed while on attack missions over North Viet- 
nam . 

These POW articles never talk about that angle 
of it. Nor do they remind you of the prisoners held 
by Saigon under the close supervision of American 
advisors. No one knows exactly how many of these 
prisoners arc being held because the Saigon govern- 
ment doesn't keep records. But the Committee on 
Prison Reform in South Vietnam which tries to aid 
the prisoners and publicize their situation, estimate 
over 1°P*000. Not all of these people arc tcchically 
prisoners of war; an overwhelming number are civil- 
ians who were arrested for supposed political crimes. 

The Uniced States doesn't keep any prisoners of 
war itself, but turns them over to the Thieu govern- 
ment -.which is a perfectly legal arrangement by the 
Geneva accords;. That way it is not so hard to a- 
vo: : accusations of t ' j rture, br ut ality and illcga 1 
.“4"' , January IS , 1<)”2 


more . . 


arrest that should by right be shared by too y.s 
and South Vietnamese govern.r.er.ts . A:_b. ;c ra- -s 

much easier for Washington eitAciuis :o near s;.e : ' 
accusations on the North Vietnamese from a ros'- 
tion of seeming innocence 

* * * 

Nixon has found a goldmine in the P'HV issue. 

He can and does use it as an excuse for almost anv- 
thing- -even to justify massive new bombing raids 
over North Vietnam 

Men like H. Ross Perot, TVua? computer bil- 
lionaire, have also getter a lot of mileage out of 
the POW issue Perot termed an organ : cat : on ca’led 
United We Stand which drov. a lot of attention to 
himself and the cause of flying PON wives to Paris 
in December of 1169, to plead with the Vietnamese 
(who listened) to free their iiusbanus or at least 
tend to their health and safety 

For Christmas Perot made a >600,900 flight to 
Southeast Asia with a planeload of relief supplies 
and presents for the prisoners. He was not allowed 
to land in Hanoi --rror? evidence of North Vietna- 
mese inhumanity- -so he returned home with a full 
plane, and more fuel foi Jus cause. 

Perot, building his linage as a humanitarian 
billionaire, emphasized the inhuman conditions that 
the PQWs were forced to live under--quite ignoring 
all eyewitness press reports to the contrary- -and 
paid for a full scale replica of a P0l\ camp winch 
was place in the Capitol building for tourists to 
inspect. The exhibit featured all the tortures 
he could come up with • -bamboo cages, shackles, 
rats and cockroaches. 

Perot's efforts paid off well In February 
he had Gallup do a poll, -which, shewed that 68" of 
those polled had heard of the POlVissue; of thosr 
more than a third estimated there were over 2,000 
prisoners . 

Perot holds no political office (though he 
may have aspi rat ions j but m intent at least he is 
not so removed from the State Department For 
while there is no evidence that the Pentagon or 
any federal agencies initiated the many trips that 
POW families have made to Paris and Southeast Asia, 
they certainly have not d i .. ;o iraguu them. 

In October of lpoo, the An Force sent a let- 
ter to the wives, a ± „ u ^ s 1 1 1 g t n e Paris t r 1 r ' i 

"Although the gov e : rrront does n^t tee 1 thin 
procedure is proper m v : . nf the c/j -tenet of es- 

tablished channels lor f y -..u: ye a: sue:, inror na 
ipn, we do not intend to stare ; r the wj ... f an, 
family members who rny.t ie. : ... t;.;.el L c An;.’ 


Only c nee in the summer of 1966 did it seem 
:hat Hanoi was going to take any action against 
the prisoners PQWs were paraded through the 
streets of the city, and it was announced that they 
were going :o be tried as war criminals--which Han- 
still maintains they are. (As perpetrators of 
indiscriminate aerial bombardment, they certain- 
ly qualify by most international standards.) 

A few days after the news made headlines in 
the U S , President Ho Chi Minh said, "The main 
criminals are not the American pilots captured m 
North Vietnam, but the persons who sent them there 
--Johnson, Rusk, MacNamara- -these are the ones who 
should be brought to trial. 


1 here were nc trials. It is likely that the 
whole incident was simply intended to attract at- 
tention to the bombing of Hanoi, 


L . en the prisoners themselves, upon returning 
home, have had few complaints, The one notable ex- 
ception Iras been Navy Lieutenant Robert Frishman, 
who testimony was encouraged by the Navy, and who 
received wide press coverage. 


or 

rel ea- 


carrier Coral Sea. He was downed in October 
j.96.. As a goodwill gesture, the Vietnamese 

h im with two other POIVs in the summer of 
loosH Upon his release, Frishman spoke gratefully 
of the careful medical care he had received and 
voiced no complaints about the Vietnamese. 


But, after a month of debriefing by the Penta- 
gon, Frishman began telling grisly stories about 
h-s own treatment and that of his fellow prisoners, 
Lt . Commander Richard Stratton in particular, who 
was supposed to have had his fingernails torn out 

Actually, the closest thing to torture that t lie 
prisoners experience is the shock immediately on 
capture, of being confronted by peasants who are 
openly hostile. Many prisoners have told reporters 
that they can understand that hostility. 

Sometimes, the North Vietnamese government 
takes a PON to the area he bombed- -in case he didn't 
happen to land there--to see what he had done. I ; or 
many or the pilots it is the first time the connec- 
tion is made --what they do in the air, and what 
happens on the ground. Sometimes, the Vietnamese 
report, it takes effect. 


Of course, many of the men are not won over. 
Some cf them, according to the Vietnamese report, 
are actually glad to see U.S. bombers fly over the 
camp^. the planes give them hope rather than a 
reeling of angu^ at being threatened by their own 
coi nt r> * s bombs . 
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?| a;:.ese have a realistic approach to- 
r. icrsjon of tliese men, whose com/nitt- 
war n un Joubtedly pretty strong. (0- 
..'ouid the Pentagon trust them to fly 
jt dollars wortii of equipment ? j 

■ wave /ears of ant i -coimuun l st p r o- 

• • •' • • : • W 1 ..C-. isn't undone over night 

.e are aware t.aat they are tough to con- 
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PCi’i who was tuC 


ful and too anti-war wcuid either not be believed 
or not allowed to talk much So far, Hanoi has 
released nine prisoners, ail into the ousiod) ot 
representatives of the anti-war mo . ement Kxcept 
in the case of Fnshman, the press has virtually 
ignored them 

The Pentagon xS . e:> piess -conscious and knows 
how to make the most of a situation, by openly en- 
couraging POW famines to talk to the pres> One 
Air Force letter to the families suggests that. 

M The best way to hanule an interview m to use 
a humanitarian approach, ^ e m> children and 1 
are required to bear additional anxieties because 
the enemy refuses to release an> welfare iniorma- 
tlon -roncerning my husband 

Wives are told, "m would be m your beM in- 
terest not to discuss the situation m terms of 
national policy or politics as related to our m- 
volvedment in Southeast Asia ” The rationale of- 
fered is that politics are not the issue here 

But the families are getting tired ot telling 
the same old story with no comment Like Mrs Cor- 
mier, Mrs. Viergima Warner ot rpsiianti, Michigan, 
was active in the League ot Families, but " re- 
signed in disgust” when she realised that she and 
her organization "were being used to drum up war 
sentiment , ” 


Mrs. Warner's not the only one who 1 a tired of 
being used. Take for example, Mr and Mrs Samuel 
Beecher, whose son is listed as missing m action 
--a story all in itselt 

Hanoi lists fewer than 550 POlVs held m North 
Vietnam The Pentagon lists 1600 as "missing in 
act ion/pnsoner of wax " But among the missing are 
many many men who could not possibly be alive-* 
like the Beecher's son reported missing tour years 
ago 

Quentin Beecher’s helicopter went down m the 
South China Sea There no life-sa-ing equip- 
ment aboard and the heucoptei itself sank After 
two days of searching, the Na*y could not rind 
Beecher and gave up His rather, an experienced 
pilot himself, ^aid, "ike Mashed that heii-opter 
a thousand times in my mind, and under those con- 
ditions, there's no wu> that Quentin could ha e 
made it" 

Mrs Beecher 3 a ; * , " * tinnK the;. ’ i e mis- 
reading us for their own. purposes 

So long a ^ tile State Department pads the list 
of IJ . S . uapti^e^, it .an be rlaunted .n the faces 
of the North Vietnamese neg., t i ato : - n Par .s, .ath 

demands that they rep it an ih'" men they’ve ne.e: 
seen The insinuation ot .>u:^e m that me,, are 
ail held prisoner ana that iim,: :s keeping 
just to torture the : : ri:, - , ax 
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less guarantee the ire i 
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Indochina "the North Vietnamese Army” So Washington 
holds Hanoi : e :>pon;> ibl e for those men too. 

Actually the State Department knows ver> well 
that most of these men are dead One spokesman , when 
called upon to eolain why they encouraged over 50 
wives to write m Haro;, although there were not 
half that many pm a oners, otfe r ed this excuse for the 
padding: "The wa.es know, they know in their hearts 

And anyway, wire's hurt by keeping them on the pay- 
roll""* 

Such sensitivity for the feelings of the POW 
families is not always apparent, cr matched by ac- 
tion In fact, much to their chagrin, the State De- 
partment lias pro ed completely inept m the whole 
area of opening and maintaining correspondence be- 
tween prisoner^ m Hanoi and then families 

Hanoi relays all letters and packages through 
tire Committee of Liason ^ t o avoid depending on U S- 
government agencies ) The Committee, based m New 
iork, was formed in 1 m e 1969 and has since deli - 
ered 4000 letters from prisoneis and sent many more 
the other way 

But a couple ot times, letters coming by cour- 
ier through Kennedy international Airport, have 
been seized by customs m order to discredit the 
Committee and make their job more difficult In the 
end, tins tactic has caused the State Department more 
embarrassment than anything else, and for the past 
year, tire letters ha i e passed unmolested Return- 
ing with the most recent px e -Chr l stmas delivery of 
a thousand letters, Re. Richard Fernandez, a mem- 
ber of the Committee, recieved the VIP treatment by 
airport officials on his return to New fork 

Re.. Fernandez told the press on his arrival 
that he was glad to be able to bring so many letters 
but at the same time condemned the heavy bombing of 
North Vietnam which at that time had only just be- 
gun "I gne.e o er tins insane destruction," he 
said, "and fear foi the li.es of both the Vietnamese 
and the U S pilots " 

Ni.von cannot be expected to share Fernandes’s 
grief o.er the Vietnamese But the fact that U S. 
bombs could take POW ii.es as well carries equally 
little we i glit with Washington Nor do they bemoan 
the added number of prisoners that logically fol- 
low the air attacks 

Republican Senator Robert Dole of Kansas, a 
staunch POW man, who Maims there are 1500 prisoners, 
admitted to a CBS iep..-i tei last spring: 

"We ha . e r o be , cry _ and id about it We don’t 
want to stay theie . ust fur the prisoners, we don’t, 
want to get out ao. i o i the prisoners They ’ rc 
.eiy important, dm the ; represent less than 1 • J 
o t on e p er cent or the Americans wh o ' v e died in Viet- 
nam 


h 1 5 ’ f.tz a . ) t about the POU->, but lias 
e:y 1 m: ie T a.. -e T hem- unle^o you count the 
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families were not impressed with the attempt They 
saw it as endangering the safety of their sons and* 
husbands, not as a realistic attempt to save them 

In all likelihood, the ra^d was not concei.ed 
of as a serious attempt, for returned POIVs can’t 
be used as political footballs They are worth 
much more to Nixon where they are In part for 
the same reason, Washington spokesmen tend to avoid 
demanding the actual release or POWs '..legally, Han- 
oi is under no obligation to return them; The> 
talk instead in somewhat ms i e realistic terms of 
releasing accurate lists, allowing inspections Oi 
the camp by the Red Cross and extending the mailing 
privileges. 

Nixon has offered a prisoner exchange But it 
was calculatedly unrealistic in its terms In a 
press conference m December of 1970, he revealed 
that "Ambassador Bruce (in Paris; offered to ex- 
change, upon the part of the United States and South 
Vietnam, 8200 North Vietnamese that we have prisoner 
for approximately 800 Americans and other allied 
prisoners that they have That's a ten to one ratio, 
but we’re willing to do that " 

Later, Defense Secretary Melvin Laird talked 
about exchanging 36,000 North Vietnamese for 3,000 
Al lied prisoners . 

Some explain the huge difference in the num- 
bers with the inevitable theory that the Vietnamese 
place so little value on human life that the US. 
must offer then a bargain But more to the point, 
by setting the numbers so absurdly high (North Viet- 
nam could never come up with 800 men, much less 
3,000) they make the offer impossible to accept, 
even if ilanoi wanted to 

There is no law, international or otherwise, 
that says Hanoi is obliged to release the piisoners 
at any point before the cessation ot active hostil- 
ites. And there is no reason to expect that, aside 
from an occasional good-will gesture of releasing a 
few men, they will. 

As long as the POWs remain *n North Vietnam, 
Hanoi has a bargaining point to use to their advan- 
tage. They insist that the only way to free the 
prisoners is to end the war The PRC s point pro- 
posal, which the North Vietnamese endorse, says 
that discussions for the release ot prisoners could 
be^in when Nixon sets the date for total withdrawal. 

This summer, PRC spokesmen .n Haris added that 
they, as well as the government of North Vietnam 
would begin releasing prsioneis when the./ were con- 
fident that total withdrawal lias begun 

But Hanoi has no inters ion of re? nmin: 1 al- 
most 35 D ful ly-ti amed and experienced pilots to the 
United States, only to find them f ly.r.g* lacy again, 
or training more men to do the same t: .wig as has 
happened before 


} very indication . that : 3 cate w : . 1 L 

a h cv. time coming Desp . : sen* ; men a; a. 

the plan, he han cons : '.ten . / arg ,e: rcr the ne.es 
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withdraw all the toops ever," said Mrs Gerry Gart- 
ley, the mother of a captured Navy pilot "I've 
gone full circle on it--the war and the situation 
in Southeast Asia It seems to me that Nixon’s 
making a big to-do about the prisoners, but he feels 
that if he hollers enough and makes a big stink, he 
can get the blame off him--and blame it on Hanoi 

"If it boils down to a choice of getting out of 
Southeast Asia or getting the prisoners out of Han- 
oi, I'd hesitate to say which choice he’d make " 

So while US troops are taken out of South 
\ letnam, the air war over the North will continue 
and expand Recent reports show that the bombing 
of the North m 1971 was five times that of 19“0 
The number of POIVs will continue to grow, and Washing- 
ton will continue to use them as an excuse, indeed 
as a reason for the escalation. 

There will also be more trips to Paris, (al- 
though probably with less enthusiasm), more petitions 
and letters, postage stamps, industry-sponsored ads 
("To 1600 Americans, ’today' means despair and hor- 
ror ") , and bumper stickers ("Have a Heart, 

Hanoi") - 

One of the most flamboyant gestures recently 
was Bob Hope's trip to Vientiane in December to 
talk to the North Vietnam embassy, seeking permis- 
sion to go entertain the boys in Hanoi He also 
offered to fundraise $10 million among America's 
nchies, to buy the release of the prisoners 

Because the whole issue is billed as humanitar- 
ian and not political it pops up in insidious ways 
--such as the pre-game Missing Pilot flight over 
the Rose Bowl this January 1st, There have been 
many "moments of silence" observed at nationally 
televised football games over the past months-- 
moments of silence for American men, not their Viet- 
namese victims > Yet, half-time shows that are anti- 
war have been prohibited for being too political. 

This contradiction is being pointed out more 
and more by people like those in the new organiza- 
tion called POiV/MIA Families for Immediate Release, 

They broke away from the National League of Families 
because they saw it as apolitical and thought that 
it functioned as an arm of the government. The 
families recently demanded and won the right to equal 
time on radio stations that broadcast what Washing- 
ton likes to consider "public service announcements" 
on behalf of the prisoners, 

The POWs are inextricably bound to the war, 
which is most certainly political, and there is no 
way that prisoners will be freed in the Rose Bowl. 

J he only place to do it is in Paris, as the Vietna- 
mese have been saying for a long time And more 
and more Americans are catching on 
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"PEOPLE’S OPERATORS" LEAK PHONE CODE 


NEW YORK (LNS)-- Self-stvled 'people's oper- 
ators have leaked the alleged credit card formulas 
for 1972. They claim that the following numbers 
and letters correspond with each other: 

1--Z 2--J 3--C 4--S 5— D 6--H 7--1 1 ^--M 

9--A 0--X. These ODE NUMBERS ARE NOW HATCHED 

WITH THE FOURTH DIGiT OF THE TELEPHONE NUMBER, not 
with the sixth digit. Other than that the pro- 
cedure is the sane as last year. 

A credit card consists of eleven digits and 
looks like this* XXX-XXXX YYY a. The first sever 
digits are a telephone number. The first three 
numbers are called the prefix. IF YOU ARE USING 
A NUMBER WITH A LOCAL PREFIX, BE SURE TO CALL THE 
NUMBER TO MAKE SURE NO ONE ANSWERS THERE. (The 
operator may check it while you’re calling). 

The next three digits of the credit card are 
called the RAO. Any number from 001-399 can be 
used. These RAO's stand for cities, so if you 
are using a number with a local prefix have the 
correct RAO. If an operator says "What city 
are you calling from?" and looks up tie RAO, hang 
up and trv again from another phone. (Some RAO’s 
are : 15 / --Berkeley-Oakland , 158--San Fransisco, 

0 72- 0 74-02 1 --New fork, 03 5--At lanta , 032--Washing- 
ton , DC, 105--New Mexico.) 

The last digit of the credit card is the 
letter that matches the fourth number of the 
phine number. 834-1656 087 Z is an example of 
a 1972 credit card formula. 

The operators handle real credit card calls 
all day, and can tell if you are nervous. Don’t 
hesitate, read your number like it’s memorized 
and have all information handy. Say it fast-- 
834 1656 087 Z with no dashes. In the daytime 
the operators are too busy to check up on you. At 
night, they may. YOU DON’T HAVE TO SAY WHO THE 
CALL IS BEING BILLED TO OR THE NUMBER YOU ARE CALL- 
ING FROM. THE OPERATOR CAN HEAR ANY BACKGROUND 
CONVERSATION IN TIE PHONE BOOTH, SO BE COOL. 

In any case, keep your phone calls brief, use 
a public phone and don't use the same booth twice. 
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MENTAL ILLNESS GROUNDS FOR DEPORTATION 
0* : BLACKS IN BRITIAX 

LONDON, (LNS) --Britiar.' s most racist Immi- 
gration Bill, which became law on October 28, 19 7 1, 
states that black people may be deported if they are 
"mentally ill." As a result, blacks are afraid to 
seek psychiatric help, or even advice from then doc- 
tors . 

1 "6 staff members of the Mauds lay Hospital in 
London recently petitioned against this clause in 
the Immigration Bill, stating that they are worried 
about the vagueness with which psychiatrists them- 
selves define mental illness. 
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(Thanks to the Black People's Information Center 
for this short . ) 
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MAYOR RIZZO WANTS "OUR OWN ELECTRIC 
CHAIR! 1 FOR PillLLY 


He built his reputation with the use of tear 
gas and dogs in the black community and made nat- 
ional headlines with his handling of the Black Pan- 
ther:-sponsored Constitutional Convention in the sum- 
mer of 1970. Besides stripping the arrested Panthers 
in the street, calling them yellow dogs, Rizzo made 
fashion news when he wore a billy club with his 
tuxedo . 

Mayor Rizzo explained his call for a city elec- 
tric chair: "I don’t know if it will stop violent crime 
by taking the life of the person who commits the 
vicious crime , but I am certain of one thing--that 
he won't, be around to commit another murder." 
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PU I LADE LPI 1 1 A (LNS) --Frank Rizzo, Philadelphia's 
new mayor, thinks there should be a local option on 
capital punishment. Or "our own electric chair." 

Rizzo ran for mayor this past November on a super 
Law'n Order platform. This campaign was the culmination 
of his infamous career as Philly's most repressive 
Police Commissioner . 


ST LOUIS COURT RULES "DIXIE" 

A "TYPICAL AMERICAN SONG" 

ST. LOUIS, (LNS ) - -The U.S. Eighth Circut 
Coui’t of Appeals ruled recently that the song 
"Dixie" is not racially abusive and upheld the sus- 
pension of 29 black St. Louis high school students 
who walked out of a school assembly where the song 
was played. 

The court said that "Dixie" was a "typical 
American song . " 
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(For more information on Rizzo, see packet #391) 
******************************* ********************** *★* 

GOVERNMENT TIPS ON DOPE PRICES 

WASHINGTON, (LNS) --If you are paying more 
than SI 0.75 for a lid of grass or $9.00 for a 
gram of hashish, you're getting burned, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, 
which conducted a recent nationwide survey of drug 

’'I I’’ ('(K ^ 
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(thanks to Earth News for this information.) 
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HIGH SCHOOLS: "PHIS IS A GCDDAWi PRISON' 

AND WE'RE JUST BREAKING OUT " 

LIBERATION News Service 

'Editor's note: TPs following 

from Socialist Revolution n ‘arsn-Arr' WO/. 

It Is excervted fpcm o. zokjsi* zj^zic^e eKz:z .ezz 
Towards a Movement zk the Sa<zcl3 zz zze I .zz 
Radi ccl Z Teach er* s Ivzczk zzzkz C z r> z > ? - zzee . . 

Folsom High School, its students will tell 
you, is the tightest school in the Bay Area. It 
still has a rigid dress code that is strictly en- 
forced and a principal who has publicly stated 
that if he has to be the Hayakawa of the school 
district, he'll do it; he does it every day. 

Folsom certainly has an order to it as any 
teacher or visitor will tell you, but underneath 
and not too far underneath the surface, is an an- 
ger that goes beyond anything I've ever seen in 
students after three years of teaching in fairly 
rough schools. 

Even as a substitute teacher, I felt a knot 
in my stomach every time I worked there because 
I knew that from the moment I entered the class- 
room I would have to choose between the repres- 
siveness of the school and the students' response 
to that repressiveness. I remember the first day 
we were having a pretty heated discussion when 
the principal walked in and told us that our be- 
havior (he treated me as he did the kids) was ap- 
paling and that there was too much noise in the 
halls. When we didn't quiet down, he kept the 
class after school for an hour. 

But the biggest confrontation came over pas- 
ses to the bathroom. There was a constant cat- 
and-mouse game between the administration and the 
students over smoking regulations, and because 
the kids knew that I wasn't about to ask them, 
every time they left the room, whether they real- 
ly wanted to go or whether they wanted a smoke, 
they converged on me for passes which I freely 
gave. 

Usually I had one-dav stands at Folsom and 
that was quite enough. But one day this year I 
was called in to do a three -day stint with a 
"low achiever" science class. The teacher I 
was subbing for was a large, authoritarian male, 
and the students breathed a sigh of relief when 
they saw me. Some laughed because they knew it 
would be an easy three days. 

The regular teacher left detailed lesson 
plans ("Have them read pp. 109- 117 and answer the 
questions at the end of the chapter") and strict 
orders that none of his equipment was to be han- 
dled by the students. I timidly and enbarrassed- 
ly read the assignment, and when the students 
groaned, I felt a sense of relief and anguish -re- 
lief because [ felt uncomfortable admin i ster i ng, 
such a nonsensical assignment, and anguish because 
l knew that if 1 didn't administer it, 1 would 
have t o deal with all that pent-up hostility. 

so I said., "He'll be expecting, tb : s work, d.o 
it at vour own pace, do it together :f you want, 
feel free to talk, but let's keep it cool." 

; i Ve minutes later two boys cai e up t- the 
JeS !- and asked to go to the j -ha . 1 let tie;. , 


oniv one at a time. About ten kids left during 
the oeriod, some of them freely borrowing ciga- 
rettes and matches from their friends. We 
talked about the absurdity of the regulations 
which made them sneak their way out of classes 
and tli rough the .halls to the johns. 

Tilings went prettv well until the fourth pe- 
riod. class of thirty-five boys. (The teacher had 
described them in his plans as animals, and so 
they understandably acted out his expectations.) 

My pleas for quiet went unheeded; they told me 
not to bother writing the assignment on the board, 
and went about the room throwing the equipment 
that they had been told not to handle. 

After about fifteen horror-filled minutes du- 
ring which I frantically tried to take roll, I 
yelled, "Please tell me why you're so angry- 1 
know that having a sub means letting loose but 
I really sense that something else is happening 
here . " 

One boy said, "This is a goddamn prison and 
we're just breaking out." Another boy said some- 
thing else. In about three minutes, we reached 
in a discussion of what was wrong at Folsom the 
calm which the teacher had wanted for his assign- 
ment. But the noise of the previous few minutes 
had carried. 

While one student was enthusiastically laying 
out his ideas for organizing some kind of strike, 
the science teacher from next door appeared^ 
with arms folded, at the door. The student 
looked up at me and then at him and said, "Mrs. 

Z., do you think if we had a strike here they'd 
call the cops?" 

And I, feeling like the floor was giving m 
under me, not having the good sense to walk over 
to the door and ask the science teacher what he 
wanted, rot wanting to break the discussion, sym- 
pathizing with the boy's desire to let the spy 
from next door know that lie was not going to be 
intimidated, said: 

"Well, t lie police have been called into other 
places when that's happened, but it hasn't stop- 
ped people." 

At tb. at point, the science teacher noticed a 
kid playing with some lab equipment in the back 
of the room and, not knowing how to react, scre- 
umed out, "Get your hands off that, it's private 
property." The kid looked back at him and yel- 
led, "No, it's not! It's public property and 
this is a public school and I can touch tins c- 
quipment," at which point the ball rang and the 
science teacher said, "Don't think I won't re- 
port what's been happening, here back to your tea- 
cher when he returns." 

The kids filed out and I walked up to the 
intruding teacher and poured out my feelings. 

I told him I didn't know how teachers were able 
to teach any tiling, in a school where students 
were angry about the way they were treated 
and v. here teachers lived in continual fear of 
the a !r.i :i : s trati on . He softened a little (he 
1 i In. ' t 1 : k e t : i e p r I n c i p a 1 too w ell either). At 
the : of the conversation, I felt like I had 
a tu.,; trary reprieve. 

A_: ter luie-d j ] _ t old the new class some of 
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what had happened earlier and mat '•■•e onrnt to :u 
cool about passes to the bat:', rotr. arm. r.c.Sc i 
would have liked to express r.v own anxiety a. mt 
losing my job -but on the basm itm r.ay r.n ... 

no reason to trust me ox to oa a r. cm -mtmr 
or not I lost m> job. 

The last period or the day tame -nr. : • 
ght I was already hone free, ’a hen t r u.';h 

the class the principal cane m. \k pe.lmd cat 
of his pocket about five passes no hau 
during the day, slapped then on my e.esx, an.! n - 
ked, "Is this your handwriz -ny 5 ” 

I answered yes. Me said, "neli, we ’ i 
give out passes except in extreme ere me: m 
I told him I had no one r ! know mg : f a > t . - a n t 
really had to leave cue r'-r,. ! ' "■ d. "vm. 
I’ll solve your di lonra for y f enrr ! r.c tenor 
row, no one in any of your classes ica/es ; n:r 
room for anything." Me walked up and dco-n me 
rows checking what students were doing and m. it 

The next day I tele the undents want had 
happened and that no one could leave ihe> list- 
ened, muttered something about the principal, and 
1 went on to show a rricvie that the regular teacher 
had scheduled for that day 

About fifteen minutes Into the mo me, 1 smel- 
led smoke and realized that the students were 
lighting up cigarettes ail over the room I went 
over to each group and told them, "May, listen I 
just told you what went down yesterday he 1 re 
all going to get into serious trouble " (.Me most- 
ly, I thought, since a five days' suspension for 
smoking is welcomed by a lot of kids' ) 

As each group I spoke with put the cj garot- 
tes out, another group lit up, and round and round 
it went until, in desperation and anger I flicked 
on the lights and what i saw were looks of: ter - a, 
kids frantically putting out their cigarettes, 
waving the smoke away from them, ami some he am 
bowed with guilt. 

What struck me in that moment was th-.t, while 
they sneakily defied the rules every day, i r. some 
part of them they believed that wine mm were 
doing was wrong; th.at in fact, smaimg oil 
the batnroom was not for them a a; <-■ cor. i i • ci i . r.g 
the system but, in some strange sense, w,i> a r 
affirmation of the principal's legit', r.am a.;.! .■ i 
ius definition of then as t r oub 1 enact. r s .*:i : 

I said to them, 

"You know you're- right in euryti;;:i;; 
want, but the* sad thing is fiat yo,. Urdt - :t 
Whatever you're sneaking around to get. • ■ : it . - r 
you're hiding , you have the ciyr.Z r • m :. 
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- .7 z wasn’t impossible to get 
ng- they wanted. 

.-v' . . ; tlie rest of the day was 
7mm:. about what had happened in 
m and thev somehow ordered 
; ;^ J jves that day A few kids 
i._ o^scs and other kids said, 

-he' get m trouble and so will 
timt thev had heard about the 
und asked if 1 could get them some- 


, 1 .-S tunu-d but 1 continued to go 

b a c rv. to ho 1.7:;; periodically for the rest of the 
.chi and taJ k cu w . tb as many students as I could, 
s lew things mu 'happen . At a rally in early 
, it > r h e p :■ no . p ai ordered the students back to 
w 'i <x > s after m;;vb u'iv set off a cherry bomb. Most 
oi me stuuoims ref luc-d to leave the auditorium 
an d b e g an o; mi 1 1 i n g i n p retest. 

A lew organ, :am vwns got started and I atten- 
tion one meeting where kids were writing a letter 
to the community telling them about some of the 
things haopening at ho Isom and inviting them to 
a meeting to discuss possible action. The meeting 
never came off as far as 1 know, but something 
had begun. 

IT ere were several things that I learned 
trom urn exper jence at ^olsom. As a sub-and e- 
ven as a regular teacher-you rarely know what is 
your own failing and what is the result of an im- 
possible situation. I did see that you can't 
teach independence ur creativity in a prison- like 
atmosphere . 

At some point, you have to start confronting 
the general repressiveness of the school. You 
_ar. *t delude yourself into thinking that your 
ciassrcom will be different, because the anger 
carries ever aim you have to deal with it when 
have seated it or the principal has. 


ihe (p.u-s t ' on oi how to deal with that anger 
is a more di f bi o.it one. The movement talks 
•T v.t tk.. k : d> who re nel today, it revels in sto- 
r:c' about 1 ■ res being set, riots m school and 
r :l& li ke i\ ; .* - 1 I learned at Folsom, where rules 

arc cui.t ; :n.u i broken, where vandalism abounds, 
is tiu.it t :; l- :oo-:.'t necessarily result in kids 

/._■ tt.r.r a '.tier conception of themselves or in 
retting them t. w^rk together to change things. 


Ox- r .i.xu; - a:.vi as radical teachers we have 
i.j -:_r .sw 7 / -ml" to every individual 

.r ,« n T ... he,- to begin helping stu- 

mat their anger is legit i - 
,.'t . 3 1 t -.r a. Is ol defiance mean. On- 

.*. it:, t : - •- :. : elf- consciousness will stu- 

a; c. tvnehi -/e Iron what are now indi- 

......... an: y: ro: 'ict- of rebellion toward 

a . that will change the prison- 

_ • c .r ^c.ools once and for all. 


No one sn; : mo:'..: - : 

boy asked me : f :. • ; .1 

tile room, of t:: e - 1 ■ - t t. 

u:.t i 1 the end. > f tb . . : 

?.ids l out t : v • t ’ . . : t 
c. ty , a' ’ out w:; ct 1 
p : ;.N 
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T he movement to create in; ogle's A, t on nn. 
'.uii.s‘ m Chicago began m i J f •“ v. ... th me mur. cion 
for the "Wall of Res pec" " . fne v, a: 1 borer- B • nek 
...on ami women denied re cogn 1 1 1 on ; \v cl;' .•.h.c_ a:cu 
and port ra> s Block his tor/ as a norvm: re ns; na 
straggle It was initiated l*\ Ud i liar. Wa.-kei, .:nl 
a number of other artists who a::a mil 1 :w m 
mural painting part : li rat cd 

Dus wall, lik‘ % others that lu.k :■ : ?J lowed, It as 
: 'u i n celebrated, lQV?d and protected by community 
i cm denis because they had a part m it fhe : r 

demons t rations to save me Wall held bark iL'bun 
i-'.v. new til m that area for three year*'. 

Walker has written, "In cues t ion me myself as 
i.o how 1 could best give my art t? Bjuck ner/ptlo„ I 
came to the realization that art nint belong to ALL 
people That is when 1 t . ns t began to think rf 
public art." The titles conro\ the aim Wall a f 
U i gn 1 1 y , Wal 1 of Pnde, 1 iar riot Tub mar., 'donor ; a 1 Wa 1 1 
tail in DetroitO Wall o \ it aspect, Wall of froth 
1 hi Ch i cago J . 

By 190 9 a few white and :;um armsts hud foll- 
owed th is examp le ( of hi ach a rt ». s : s i h v o i th m, 
murals have been painted j r «. hi cago in workmg 
class communities Churisrxv.nl/ eioudi \ no Trs" 

: ; u r a is don e b y white artist s v. e re i n I : i a cl r, e . > *h 
• - ox uuods and done as collective works with gvo...pr of 
Black teenagers coni r mu! in*’ to thei.. Jes.g; as a* 11 
as i lie l r execut ion 

The first murals in pr»\,cm i nato 1 c wh : e we gk - 
‘oi hoods were done last um r, um i. t ue .c:c 
l did. "Wall of Choices" was do :e l !' vmo'iio . ■ 
Itiueview and "Protect the : \sjc o'- lbuo i " was do. a. m 
1 • - 1 - 1 1 by Ma r k R o gov i j i 

At the present t ; me , • : .a r- ls . . i n P i \ ,c 
■ i._t between the "line V r t - ’ and t.a r o:r Art 
; iavCil on a high altar, on o r ;:.c\ -r-e! 

-mie and vat the same r "a . 

. . turn, are almost to* a!;. 

I i on w l th t lu* mass c* : un.n:;;:/ 

: lain tl.cir l so 1 a f m u. and a. . . 
n.eui'> o f t a lent , ;;; t r i , ue:. .a 

. hel e IS a W j dr - *' r* ■ad 1 . * . 

a i-: incapable o:’ u: : -r-t .; 

Tuip'Oi'- . c.rt ^ • • 

• ; u...r ' a uOi r >« : : t •* 

' undar.r: *a. ,d a 

hu. o 1 . * ■ i uM 

a . * . ■ /. vO:. sc_go u • Pr ... 

a . 


du :e sect '.on of the movement artists often find 
thermo 1 •. °s subjected to additional pressures to 
^i.o up art Wh\ don't you write? one is told, 
yui’.'.o to? 1 1 cv. .1 ate to be a painter. Do cartoons 

for leaflets, do graphics for a movement newspaper, 
design posters, buttons, banners. Anything to be 

a S 0 f. v. i 

What :s o i tor- demanded is leftist icons-- 
t angu q >'d" art, "cons c A ousness - raising art . This 
"’"cans in effect art only for the movement and its 
mte .cctuai student supporters None of this 
".notonon t art" couches the basic problem of estab- 
lishing contact with, a mass audience. 

for some of us . mural painting has meant the 
re al i -at ion of a socially politically significant 
i'.do u^> artists. With all its difficulties, it 
s a liberation a release. It is a path back 
£ o t h e .• fo o f human 1 1 y . 

My first outdoor mural was painted m 1969 
m the courtward of St. Dominic’s Church ; working 
witn a group of local teenagers. The wall dealt 
symbolically with the Biack Liberation struggle. It 
is called "All Power to the People". 

In that project for the first time i was able 
to combine my life as an artist, a teacher and a 
socraiiv -political 1\ involved person all in one 
■activity.. Painting the mural was an extraordinary 
experience, a conversion. I found that I was able 
to create an imagery which spoke directly to or- 
dinary people, which was accepted as their own 
by people separated from me by culture and by a 
long history of prejucice and oppression. 

Many barriers can be crossed by an artist 
bringing committment and vision to the work. 

By the time the masonry paint for the under- 
°ua;. is put on a wall, the mural project is already 
mo/e than half Anislied We start not with a wall, 
hut with, a human situation, a local sponsor or spon- 
gers which nay be a church, settlement house, or 
a g r as s roo r s o i gun .■ s a t i on Th e artist will attend 

cuiv.Uiiity meetings, will talk with youth clubs, 
i nd lv. du 1 s and faro lies. A support committee will 
no formed and the irMst will form a concept of 
til-- a-ti. vo i uroes m tlie community and their ideas. 

Usually the community residents are involved in 
iv maii\ painting the wal i The project may be de- 
signed and executed collectively with a group of 
young, ne-iple. Jt:ei. children will paint, a near-by 
\ nec V\\l pr'?J*-c» stimulates the emergence of 
e; : j . i ^ without p ro f Vs s lonai *trai iung from the 
•l i.n :\i:u:.ir\ it oj i ' wi *j yu o') to paint theii own murals 

;:.o • t i p'-riint part of the artist’s work 
s : r •: : i. . : t . s ir actually painting the wall. 

c r ; •••B.-.u ted about art and artists 

/• : 4 fe. ! u'd / pa rt j c i pat i ng . People 

•.a? n i u-' j .ULStion. Ihe personal con- 
'h.-v '• . c . : • i >n . between the art i:’>l and 
. . : e : . . ; c s u nt j a 1 t o cs t ab i i sh mg 

, : ,.v. : aj.d V ; 1 t . 

-w. o:.ij h'C done on a lull-time 
• '• - ' : * : a 1 4 ; . a t t;.o artist be cm the 


more . . . 


scene regularly and have s.'V'- ■ 

to the community t lie artist's 

nature of the theme Sc cu *'■.. 

and for the mural can o*-»Jy . .sc ... _ 

ceptance and pride m the . a.'.’, ; A r . 

comes a focus and a symbol v: :• • or- . :• 

fflent--fight to get a id avy no 

It can draw people 

pies, young workers, mothers - d *v : . . ' 

ch ur ch activists, small ii.iv'. a e — :■ ■ :■ . ■ ■ 

To those who hold 1 1 ■. v 

our murals against us, I say r ’d‘ d as . 

our paintings openly supp^. f tin: r _d ! 

Our politics has to do w 1 1 i : c o.mr r . y r ,;.y : . . 1 r •; a : 
--returning art to the poo pa a? ^ r\- .» . • d ; 
^•umcation and celebration. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION': 

J ohn Weber , Commur i *c y Ba - e a la . va 1 P <• 

3906 N. Broadway, Chicago i 1 : •* n ? 
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publications have been jvj : a, n - as \a * i d 
and instructions on ho.-; an.': v ' f ; ay: c/y. 

EXTRACTION as a method oi lu > 6. . 

four weeks the per 1 oci ■ s u - 1 r i : ; c . : b. , ^ 

REGARDLESS of whether chc 1 s ir'r: a; 

begun 

This serves two pa rpd. . ' 

pregnant, the menstrua’ ext a an .id : 

ion. It also el dir a t a mo . . dd 

having a monthly podod 

It is important f c r . on * ■ r . * 

control our own bo .lie:. b * -'.'s'; d- . • f 
are some potentially daryc; u- • .. -.in- 
come of the u l d e sp ; c a 1 a a ' : : n o .. ; . . s .si, 

mat ion and instruct .rv.-s on n .. .* 

In most cases "i \ c d:t-w 
clinics which use t h . /idid.: is.*- , 

have had some pa raised d j. l dd ; - 
are likely to have edan to.. - • 
equipment . but mo r v v;o.;«o 
publications in ’.;hio; - o,i ■ o 

do not have sent, or wu.a . 

the training and eds sen _ * o . s; 

clinics have i n an >•. ■ ■ ... 

i * e r s c 1 t but shoui.l mo dy (J 

ext rac t j on on ia j j ; * 

! ;e re ’ s how t ", ' • ■ 1 

per iod cooes ever. . • s. • • , , • 

she v. : 1 1 1 . a '. e : - : : ■ • 

da . ev cry non lb , i , : . . . ■ 

thing is the re M u 1 o,’ 

The vagi na at t a; he . 
and a syringe . ... 

bi^> ,d. 'Die a _ ... i.' j 

works on this ;,.i. . 

; oil race ur t - : o . j . 

• i ! 1 u w s its m e r .. * " * . - . 

i a o a n j '. . v , . . 

; • • * . i r **-■> i 1 

•age ■ 


" o: • .cost cual extraction on a woman who is 

..o del: a narrow tube presents the ad- 
.1 * -• . r ar * i, complete abortion. Sometimes 
■ . • t : d ' vov* ’ •• be e xt rac ted . 

..boooo introducing a foreign object 
• ' '..o- -:bee userus is very dangerous: the 

"do‘o a: !■; great. The uterus does not 
~~ -co. oorr r o:b blood like tlie skin secret es 
co. .rnugnr oti a layer of its wal 1 ' In this 

a a.-, o oncost od state, it is more prone to in fee - 
f - • •'** do. •: y -v i oat ion tlien at any other time. 

■y- 1 i, ^n to ung the vaginal canal and coming 

'ho: ..: r h t. lie uterus runs the risk of punctur- 

y. t;d- iteone wal i This is not highly probable. 

•o :.v: vo.h v e-une abnormal ities such as double 
ere:. 1 - v: eropic :e.oc;.x are not candidates for 

bio r.oodoe. Likewise, women with endometriosis, 
iNh:o - di.tc.*-, or whose uteri have been badly scarred 
-on do < of. d ; .so?se should not try this procedure. 

cover, chdiijj take care of their own health 
but .she” theie are hnrards. it is important to 
t t.go'-u c the:.: and caution women about any danger 
'■-hat they right cai^c tliemselves and other women 
to la. A of information and exper^ enC e. 

L '.'.s T. h. ■: b I'ankfurt for much of the 
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MASSaG: IUSLTTS BANS SNOWMOBILES 

rtkiLii biShk BALANCE IN THE SOIL 

ANN ''RbiAAM: ch. , ( LXS) --Snowmobiles have two 
% y] vCv r c.yno' and look somewhat like go-carts on 
■ p.i.- or / k ... . v They can be driven through woods 
; nd cihrr places where cars can’t go due to their 
d . A .•> „ e a t; j j ■ c wi i eels. 

'bib.\ r.en on snowslioes over the same trail 
' v. e abed t Mr* same impact as one snowmobile,"’ a 
A -a, 1 :: State Col J eye botanist said. 

u :.l u i-,wer .->o.i 1 temperatures under snow 
“’.idt.djo o. snowi.Kjbil es , microbes were more tlian 
* : t • r.o : rewci t.hap under uncompacted snow. 

b aie essential fox certain chemical reactions 

a ~he > , • : i wide i 1 help keep it fertile. 

■ no v are ! ,‘dVJ,(JD0 snowmobiles in use in the 
b . ^..r nea iviciime sales totalled 570,000 

• . :;d.*stry analysts threaten to have 

, ; , .a 1 1 e ay J 0 . 

• : ■ ' l ol ’-kissacliusett s has effectively 
- -navi !> .' . uric; a noise limit. None of the 

pa: a aa’ij able to reduce tlie sound level 
: ‘.-.a: :a .a to cOi:iply with the state law. 

- 5L - 


: he 1 1.> sing about natural 

beauty : 

ana wind, rusts, mountains, 
and rivers. 

' ,j: - • including iron and steel, 
. . .-.new it; lead an attack 
N d C:u Mi nil . ; 
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PROSECUTION CALLS INMATES 
TO TESTIFY AGAINST SCLEUAD BROTHERS 

by Cliff Moser 

SAN FRANCISCO, (LXS ) - -After two weeks of 
testimony by preliminary witnesses, the prosecu- 
tion has begun calling on Soledad inmates to tes- 
tify against the Soledad Brothers - -John Ciutcherte 
and Fleeta Drumgo. The defense is trying to show 
that the testimony of these 2! witnesses was ob- 
tained through coercion by both Soledad officials 
and the District Attorney's office 

None of the State’s prior witnesses (primar- 
ily Soledad guards and State investigators) have 
been able to produce any evidence to link the 
Brothers to the death of Soledad guard John V . Mills 
on January 16, 1970. A State fingerprinting exuert 
admitted he could find no fingerprints that could 
be linked to John, Fleeta cr George Jackson on any 
of Mill’s articles or around the area. None of 
the bloodstains could be traced to them either 

One California Investigation officer, who 
carried out much of the investigation on the day 
after Mill’s death, summed up Ills own testimony 
quite honestly when questioned by Floyd Si liman, 

John Clutchette’s attorney. 

"Mr. Ellserman, is it fair to say that the 
result of all your hard work and labor amounts to 
a big, fat zero?” 

"Yes it is " 

The State's case has been that weak up to 
this point But with the next 21 witnesses, the 
proeecution hopes to cement their case. 

On Thursday, January 6, the proeecution called 
Thomas York, a short and stocky black inmate. 

York testified that he was sitting on his ceil bunk 
on the third tier the night Mills was killed, when 
the inmate from the next cell came to his door and 
struck up a conversat ion . Eventually this inmate 
looked out on the tier and remarked , "They i>ot the 
Man." 

York maintains that he then looked out of his 
cell and saw George JacKson holding Mills in a 
hamme rlock while Fleeta "punched at his face." Then, 
he says, George beat Mills with the guard’s flash- 
light, hit him repeated 1 > witn karate chops, and 
finally slid him between the rans and let him fall 
to his death. 

lhere are many indications that York was 
bribed by promises of freedom and threats of \io- 
lence to give ins testimony -- he has even sworn so 
himself in an affidavit he signed in early l'J"\ -- 
but it will not be easy to prove that tc the ; ury. 

York was convicted in l'jnj on mans I augj t e r 
charges and ^iver. an ; nde t e nut e sentence, of one 
to fifteen years. lie has serves eighteen tenths 
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Under cross-examination by the defense, York 
admitted he was coerced and held incommunicado 
by Captain Charles Moody and D.A Barnes. He 
had already signed the affidavit to affirm that, 
but he is now trying to discredit it. 

Captain Moody, a Soledad guard and head of 
"investigations" for that prison, got a bad repu- 
tation for strong-arm tactics in the Soledad 7 
case. That trial of seven other Soledad prisoners 
for the murder of another guard was dismissed when 
inmate witnesses revealed that Moody had bribed 
them with $500 parole to testify against the 
defendants. In one case, he had even held a gun 
to a witness's head. 

York has stated on the stand that Moody told 
him he would be put back on the mainline (with 
the other prisoners} unless he testified against 
the Brothers. Moody lias kept York in protective 
custody away from other prisoners for months. 

He lias constantly impressed upon York that he is 
a snitch -- open game for other prisoners, accord- 
ing to the "convict code." 

While being shipped from prison to prison, 
held incommunicado and without lawyers, York says 
Captain Moody told him the defense was circulating 
a "contract" on him throughout the prisons. On 
on occasion, Moody armed all the prisoners in 
protective custody with baseball bats and told 
them that the Black Panthers were planning to in- 
vade the facility and kill them all. 

But it is not easy to discredit York's testi- 
mony with this evidence. He wants his parole, 
which he can only keep if he helps the prosecution. 
Jle is also very scared for his safety. So now, 

York is trying desperately to play down Moody’s 
role and avoid revealing his own motives for 
testifying. He constantly asks for questions to 
be reread, reworded or explained, and he explains 
liis own answers at length. 

He says he had no grudges against George, 

John or Fleeta, but he admits he had political 
disputes with them. Still York claimed on the 
stand: "George Jackson was a beautiful example of 

what a black man should be . . . I loved him." 

York has even claimed coercion by the defense 
to deflect attention from Moody's influence. He 
stated that Fay Stender, one of George's cx-attor- 
neys, visited lum in jail and told him that she 
could spread the word if he "was UK." York says 
he took tins as a threat. 

York lias testified that his parole date was 
not influenced by any of his testimony But no 
prisoner in California can serve only 18 months 
on manslaughter, be convicted of felony escape, 
spend so much time in protective custody that he 
:s unable to participate in the "rehabilitation 
programs," and stii 1 be granted parole 

i : ether inmate witnesses are that scared and 
that Lent on getting parole at the cost of killing 
J J*n and Fleeta, the defense will have an extremely 
d* ft ici.lt time getting them to admit openly to 
false testr.m.y. hut John Clutchette and Fleeta 
br urge's li.os depend on it. 

- • oo - ~ 
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"I'D SURE LIKE TO LET O. 1 30.'::. 3 NT. 

AMBIGUITTIES OF A WHITE V,CA Ai: • t v!: 

by Roberc dole- 
L I BE RAT [Ob’ News 5cm. -- 

(Editor's note: f • - - 

from a long article ’ na: - 

zssue eg tne .>e~ 1 . r~. - -- . - 

Coles is a pgsenia: ri s : " g • 

l^er a pe'riod of fie--. j r e.r~> - . 
jh.i te -jerking moo at i\ • m- . # * • f • * ' w 

outside of Boston, C'.eee . 

tape recording of >.^s g'vm-m_ . "j i ... o 

Coles f s reactions . 

"The country is baa vroLri:, tha: v 
I see it. We’re paying for ail tnc v%ro.g gs 
we’ve done; I’d say that. W? i vJ me burn..' e-* c 
getting into Vietnam in the f : mst yii.., 'hr.'m 
a bunch of crooks and thieve.-, aim liars, -dm g.o- 
ple in the government we’ie supper- in g loci-, m 
some of the countries we’re poui.r.g n::o 

all over the world -- dictators and general' run 
them, and there are a small bunch of rich, and 
most of the people are so poor you can't even -- 
magine how they live, like animals they live. 

"Here in this country you have the r . ignen 
standard of living in the world, but it’s still 
the same: there are the rich and there arc the peer. 


and then there are people like u s ~ wo '.or, c,.;. 
and night to keep up with the expenses uon't 

know how I’d make it if l didn't nave a .* conn 
job on the weekend.]" 

The man speaking works in a dene. a: Eiecir-c 
factory outside of Boston. I h u v e know i . i j , , an c 


his coworkers for five years, spent Nat iongik 
of time with them and their families and l.e’gk- 
bors. He went on: 

"I get sick and tired of welfare chom * “e 
and worse are the hippies, who sit aromv: uo nr 
nothing -- but they call up Daddy , f t!u \ inn 
into trouble; and the iuggejs, a 1 warn push-in-m 
pushing. But what tne fell, oho rec;l. is m 
charge of this country, who is calling Nm N.u-, 
who is raking in the money’' Xu: the pc j m.-icrcd 
people. I’ll tell you, it’s no: them c: v ku\ 
the>' got for themselves Ol.v o f t . is coj m\ , *< . 
all the damn back -b rcak i ny work t .. v ’ vc bn • 
since they got picked up m Africa g-m '-•i 4 • 
guns and sent over here like mmt f 

the ordinary worker get out o: ee tnnt 

he doesn’t have to fight lor mm". •'•■nr 

"N ixon freeim wares* re : v w * . m . . .w 

the bankers and t!u >tuob nmm' • v.: ! n 

that's all the\ are, no tan ’ mm . 
just keep pulling . t in. ; :v . ’ m m,. 

"Some of tf.er 'mm T ~ ; ... . 

and accountants and the' *b • ’ a- :» 

that a millionaire uu ea: m v. 

noth mg compared to hua . .. m ' 

check every week u*u : ■ 

1 ro u b le , the re ' > a : .. .a. - . 

ington who can. ao . wa a r a - •. : 

and get the l an lu'.-r a a - . 
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i‘u) ask ou t'a.cse whys : why one man has so much 
a.cnry taut a.e owns five houses and buys a painting 
for Anri dollars, and meanwhile children are 
'a.:w rg uic tiicre's no work for thousands and 
~ a ^.s.euls -- rig’n.t in this country I tell them 

* h it was aiwaxs like that: even Jesus Christ 

^o- . Uai’ t bee.: the big boys, the rich boys; they 
. i io. of him, plenty quick. So what can a 
•-XC 1 - o do? 1 tell my kids not to try and 

make vc ns*.* 'Hit of this country; it’s like with 
p.-opie. tlicie’s a let of bad and a lot of good 

"If you ask me, I think m the long run the 
working people of this country will have to realize 
"act it's che^r sweat that produces the wealth, 
and that moans we should have the same rights as 
rn .c st uoknolders Xo man should have to beg and 

no cm Id should go hungry, and no board of di- 
rcr or^ of a big company should be allowed to sit 
ini make decisions as if it’s the stock market 
people, always buying and selling their shares, who 
turn out those cars and all the other things our 
factories produce 

"1 can’t figure out how to make things more 
i iC tic At and fair in tins country; I’m no big brain 
But I’ll see some of those big brains talk on tele- 
vision. and I’ve seen them on the streets protest- 
ing, and a lot of them are damn fools, that’s 
right , and m love with hearing their own voices . 

"They write about one scheme and then another 
•they get paid for doing it) and they’re against 
everything that they haven’t come up with them- 
=>o ives, and they hit you every place; they make 
you iCui ashamed of everything in your life: your 
country, the schools your kids go to, the factories 
'fun you work and che things you lie Ip make, the 
u.iicn you belong to, the dreams you have -- that 
your kids go to college and get good jobs. 

"I notice, mind you, that the people who crit- 
c:..o tins country most, they’re not doing so bad 
An cal] America all kinds of names, but just 
loo! at them: they live the good life; they look 
pretty prosperous to me; no one’s stopping them 
from saying anything they want. I'd sure like to 
let off some steam every once in a while the way 
they !o -- : md maybe pick up a few bucks for doing 
it, am. get cheered; but no, 1 have to clock-in at 
eight , and I’m no sooner home than 1 have to eat 
mf. say goodnight to my kids and go to bed myself. 

"Before 1 got there , though , I’ll hear on a 
program cr I’ll read m the paper that I'm a bigot, 
pvOpJv like me, because I'm not fair in my mind to 

-r.-u -- or to youth, they're called, not kids, 

• * ■> ti.L wjm-jn and the fairies Everyone wants 

" uji, >r ; that's what you hear, liberation this 
ami . ; 1 urn on that, line rat ion for everyone -- yes, 

. v 'gr:. ■„ \iopr families like mine, and we're the 
: - 'or ‘v, on!_. Thai Nixon is mistaken if he tlunks 
' a .way- i; to be so damned silent. All 

a : . o j L ijy tins week and go into the 
: o -..I:. our. virowamg m bills 

’’"-g' j wi’.o just work and don't belly- 

c 4 :•*. n't fmanuing lii»eration for us. 

omt si'.owir.g up at the factories and 
• • *- a .cl c. tlier people names. 

* ■- ’ *- :.o i'o-od in the stores and 

am. /j .~f-Tl~d 


i: ore . 


nothing to buy, and the planes wouldn’t work, and 
the TV would stop and the newspapers, and we’d be 
all shut up. Then maybe we could start over again. 
You see injustice in this world, and you think 
that sometimes we should -- start it all over, and 
make the country better, make it more like the peo- 
ple said it should be, the people who wrote the 

Declaration of Independence. 

* * * 

"I still remember some of the words in it, 
even now -- about men being created equal; it's 
a shame they're only words." 

The longer I know this man, the more I hear 
him talk, the harder it is for me to call him 
this or that, and in so doing feel halfway respon- 
sive to the ironies and ambiguities and inconsis- 
tencies that I hear in his words and, more im- 
portant, see expressed in his everyday deeds, his 
situation in life. 

He speaks at times about blacks and students 
and college professors with more anger and con- 
tempt than this excerpt indicates. He can be ir- 
rational, mean, narrow-minded; and he can work 
himself up into a spell of mixed racism and jingo- 
ism that would only please some of the very people 
he chooses to attack later on: the rich and power- 
ful, the "vested interests," an expression he 
learned from Harry Truman and uses over and over 
again . 

He can also be seen working beside black men, 
talking easily and warmly with them, sharing food 
with them, offering advice to them and taking 
advice from them -- on what kind of gas to buy, 
where to get a household item, a gadget, an ar- 
ticle of clothing. 

One day, sometimes one minute, I hear him 
waving the flag frantically, or treating the 
struggles of all kinds of people with a nervous 
scorn that does nothing to reassure him about 
his own worries and fears. The next day, if not 
the next minute, he is a strong social critic, a 
populist, and mdependedt-minded citizen who sees 
through ail sorts of sham and cant and hypocrisy, 
as spoken and practiced by people he will often 
collectively refer to as "the powers that be." 

A white racist, a male chauvinist, an Amer- 
ican imperialist, an authoritarian person, he is 
a far cry from the noble, unblemished proletarian 
hero some radicals have praised to high heaven -- 
and sought to lead. 

Maybe there never was such a proletarian man, 
at any time in history, in any country; I have no 
way of knowing 1 have enough trouble with nv 
own reactions to what I observe. I become annoyed, 
saddened, frightened, outraged. I also feel ad- 
miration, respect, affection -- and a measure of 
sh unc . 

Some of this man's barbs hit home, bring, me 
up short, and make me wonder why it lias been, why 
it continues to be, that in my mind’s way of 
tii inking 1 can't quit*' do justice to the complex- 
ity of his life, let alone the "problem" that arises 
when someone like me spends time w: t:i him. and with 
o tiiers more or less like him. 

in a wa> , when I met these w;.ite ore r: can 
work ini’, men am. t rei r * a mi lies, I was as ill -p ro - 


oa red to comprehend them as I was to make sense 
of the black people I first worked with in the 
South and later met up North. 

I had heard about them, too, from psycho- 
logical and sociological theorists -- about the 
"mark of oppression," about the "basic Negro 
personality," with all its weaknesses and fail- 
ures and "disadvantages." 

Yet, year after year I saw enormous strength 
and resiliency as well as liveliness and resouice- 
fulness in people who were (also, it has to be 
immediately added) capable of being moody, tired, 
worn -down, and quick to express anger against 
tnemselves as well as against a white visitor 
and his kind. 
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THOI-BAO GA, THIi NEWSLETTER OF ANTI-WAR VIETNAMESE 
IN THE U.S., WANTS YOU TO SUBSCRIBE 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (LNS) - -Thoi-Bao Ga is a 
monthly newsletter put out by a group of anti-war 
Vietnamese in Cambridge. The newsletter, well into 
its second year of publication, has featured art- 
icles on ATD's land reform program, the Presiden- 
tial elections in South Vietnam and the Buddhist 
"Third Force." The entire 12 page November edi- 
tion featured stories on the urban oposition. 

The articles in the newsletter are written 
by Vietnamese specifically for Americans. Ihe 
writers include a wide variety of people--angry 
veterans of South Vietnam's army (ARVN), a univ- 
ersity professor, and a Catholic whose sympathies 
switched from the U.S. to the NLF. 

Thoi-Bao Ga is currently in danger of fold- 
ing unless they can increase their subscriptions. 

You can subscribe by writing to them at 76a 
Pleasant Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02139, Indiv- 
idual subscriptions are S5.00 for 12 issues. 

Bulk rates: SI for 10 copies, $3 for 50, and $5 

per hundred. 
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AUTUMN NIGHT 

In front of the gate, the guard stands with his rifle 

Above, untidy clouds are carrying away the moon.. 

The bed-bugs are swarming round like army- tanks on 
manoeuv res , 

While the mosquitoes form squadrons, attacking like, 
fig]; ter- pi anes . 

My heart travels a thousand Ji towards my native land 

My dream intertwines with sadness like a skein of 
a thousands threads. 

Innocent, I have now endured a whole year in prison. 

Using mv tears for ink, I turn my thoughts into 
verses . 

--from The Prison Diary of iio Chi Minh 
- - 50- - 
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Patrice Lumumoa, militant black African leader, 

as sas s . natod in the Congo on January 17, 1961. 
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i HE AMtRICAX WAY Or LIFE OR 
THE GAMES PEC RLE PLAY 


oy Arthur Magim 




Militant'' LIBERATION News Service 

.'EW YORK, (LNS? ■ -Enterprising entrepreneurs 
wave finally cone up with a way to package social 
injustice and sell it for a tidy profit. An incre- 
asing nur.be r of new board games-allegediy for adults- 

V i t V- j - ' 2 ^ M k • 


i u:. . i K e .naj':£ t w^ozeSy ~ne Welfare Jcs 

-if '. ? ^nd have been parlayed into a 

mu .*• >- -in 1 ± i on - do a ± ar o us mess . 


-t;"V oy p 1 ay - 

"Each woman must accumulate 


:A s/omcr: ana 
ers are instructed: 
enough status points to prove her equality to me?;, 
vac h man must collect enough Status Quo points to 
prove once arid for ah a woman's place is beneath 

r i r I* 

The explanatory blurb on the box of Blacks G 
W>iit<c exhorts: "Experience the Ghetto. Live on 

Welfare. Try to buy into a white suburb... a role 
of the dice could bring you news that Mayor Daley 
has been reelected, whereupon you are taken direct- 
ly tu the police station foi interrogation. Or 
you may get the good word that the ford foundation 
his granted you S 150 > DUO to study job discrimina- 
tion against Alaskan Eskimos " 

The rules of Wornem b: Lid? state that in "bar- 
gaining sessions" players "may bribe, kick, bite, 
scratch, buy votes, cheat, etc." .And apparently 
to make sure that no supporter of the women's lib- 
eration movement buys the game in error, its box 
c ovci is adorned with a picture of a naked woman. 

One playing situation that, you're supposed to 
solve in Bke Wei fain "Doric is this one. "You are an 
engineer and you suddenly lose your job due to 
cutbacks in the aerospace industry. Unable to find 
a job you run out of your unemployment checks; you 
lose your home; you go on welfare. What do you do 
that makes you 5 * , Ul»i ». uiU.) m six years time? See 
No. I'M” 


cider No. 


r w 


rule book advises that the 


player should scare his own employment agency for 
p /op ’ e who have been 'aid orb. Which is a pretty 
neat trick foi someone with no money to start a 
bus : u*ss . 

- a a 3 t s a garni i 1 .' ju i sociHj. status Ine ob- 
j 'ct :s for social currers to get to the top of 
the ; tat us ladder without osing ail of their in- 
tegrity as they i'u\ the ii way i:ito the country club 
or face a > 23 T’v . 

ihe object of J'. - _s for ti e j:.en 
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carry it because two Black girls on the counter 
complained- if they had taken the time to play it 
they would have seen there was nothing wrong with 
the game . " 

All the makers of these games claim that they 
are promoting "social awareness” rather than making 
profits 

.Among the other games on the market with al- 
leged "social awareness” themes are Dirty Water 9 
'•'•"ho Co:-: Beat Dixon? > Beds b7 f Heads-The Game of Poo 
Lnck y EccZoay, Bhe dities Gar,e y and Ban Pace. 

Poverty, pollution, prejudice, police brutal- 
ity- you name it and you can play it. And if the 
dice aren't rolling your way, you can always try 
r eal life. 
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MA BELL GO TO HELL. NEW YORK TELEPHONE 
WORKERS STRIKE BACK 

NEW YORK, (LNS) --After a rally m front of 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller's office, 1000 
striking telephone workers organized a march 
through the midtown section of New York City, 
protesting the delay in their contract negotia- 
tions--now in their 27th week. 

The workers have been on strike since July 
14 when they joined the nationwide strike which 
ended with a tentative agreement on July 18. These 
35,000 New York Telephone workers are still hold- 
ing out; they are demanding larger pay increases 
to compensate for the higher living costs of New 
York City. 

As the marchers passed one telephone com- 
pany office, an egg splattered on a nearby pol- 
iceman's foot. Several policemen then sailed in- 
to the crowd with their nightsticks, knocking 
one demonstrator down . 

Many of the strikers, angered by this and 
the three arrests that followed, marched on at- 
tacking all the telephone company equipment that 
they passed. 

Several telephone booths and company trucks 
were smashed and a small company car was over- 
turned. At one point, three loaded police vans 
raced through the streets, sirens screaming, try- 
ing to get to telephone company installations 
before the marchers did. 

Pasting "scab" stickers on telephone com- 
pany property and shouting, "Ma Bell go to hell," 
the march continued up to the headquarters of 
one of the locals. 

"I've said it before and I'll say it again, 
you see what togetherness does. We're going to 
keep this up until we gain the respect of the stu- 

telephone company." These were the words of 
iAwky Carnival e, president of Local 1101 of the 
communications V.oi.aers of America, while he stood 
cn top u: a;; overturned trash basket. 

* un:.g th.e confrontations , at least six 
persons were reported injured. A total of eight 
a rres* 5 we: e ; ade . 
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TWO BUCKS, TWO COPS KILLED IN BATON ROUGE 
"IT AIN'T EVER GONNA BE THE SAME AGAIN.” 


by Ken Lawrence 
LIBERATION News Service 

BATON ROUGE, La. (LNS)--Two blacks and two cops 
were killed Jan. 10 when Baton Rouge police attacked 
a Black Muslim Street meeting attended by ICO 0 
people. City police from v every beat including under- 
cover oops from the city’s two campuses, were called 
to join in the attack. 

The '’facts’’ that every establishment newspaper 
and all the wire services carried, came straight 
from the mouths of the police chief, the mayor, the 
shern ff and the governor. Mayor Woodrow W. Dumas 
as quoted as saying, "They’re talking about taking 
over our city. We’re clearing the deck , and we’re 
ready to take them on." Governor John J McKiethen 
said, "a bunch of damned maniacs" started the 
t ro ub 1 e . 

As police and official's stories changed, news- 
papers changed their explanation about the way v 
things happened. 


along in the rain or handcuffing them face down in 
puddles . 

At first, eight Muslims were charged with the 
"Rap Brown Statute"--crossing state lines to 
incite a riot--and bond was set at $500,000 each 
Later the charge was changed to murder and no bond 
was granted. 

The eight are David McKinney, foussant L’ Over- 
ture, Clennon Brown, Warren Hall, Robert J Barber, 
Lawrence Brooks, Raymond Lames, Ridgley Williams 
and Lonnie X, a Muslim who was speaking at hhe 
rally- He was shot in the stomach and is now 
in the hospital . 

Cries of "outside agitator" have been raised 
by Gov. McKiethen, Mayor Dumas and other officials 
Robert Williams responded, "When ever one of us 
travels from one plantation to another plantation 
he’s called an outsider/’ 


Attorney Robert C. Williams, chairman of the 
BLack United Front of Baton Rouge said, "The people 
who were there are not saying anything to anyone-- 
they’re not the ones who are makings statements to 
the press. We're talking to them and trying to find 
out what really happened." 

Baton Rouge is a city of 200 , 000- -35° 0 of the city 
is black, and 25°c of the black population is un- 
employed. Dow Chemical, Humble Oil and Kaiser 
Aluminum all have factories there. 

Relations bewteen the Baton Rouge police 
and theB.lack Muslims have not been good. The week 
before the attack on the meeting, two Muslims who 
were selling their national newspaper, Muhammed 
Speaks, were charged with vagrancy and solicitation 


A people’s trubunal is planned to get the 
facts--if they can find a place to hold it. 

Even though there sas no indication of a threat 
of violence in the aftermath of the shootout, the 
Sherriff, Bryan Clemmons called in the FBI, Mayor 
Dumas imposed a curfew and (Bov. McKiethen pro- 
claimed an emergency in the Parish. mobilizing 
a batallion of National Guardsmen. Over 70 

black people j iave g een roun j e a U p for curfew vio- 
1 at ions in the two nights f 6Uowing the att ack. 

Charles Tapp the white director of the Com- 
munity Action Center, commented, to a reportor 
"We’ll just wring our hands and it’ll eventuilly 
blow over". 


without a license. 

Around neon time on Jan. 10, the Muslims were 
holding their meeting in front of the Temple 
Theatre in the Baton Roug£ ghetto. Traffic was 
blacked off and Muslims, standing on top of a park- 


"No child, "said Betty Williams, a young black 
woman in his office, "it ain’t ever gonna be the 
same again." 
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ed ear, addressed the crowd. 
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Sown the street, a scuffle broke out between 
a black reportor and some young blacks and police 
ordered the meeting to break up. When the Muslims 
held their ground. Chief of Police, Eddy Q-. Bauer 
led the charge into the crowd. Although the _> 
Muslim were unarmed, some of them were trained in 
self defens e--so when the police attacked, they 
disarmed them. 

Though police claim t lie blacks shot first, they 
aren't able to produce any of the weapons the 
Muslims supposedly fired, The four dead men were 
killed by . 5S caliber weapons. The police at the 
scene carried .58 service revolvers and shotguns 
and at the end of a few minutes of gunfire, the 
streetwus littered with spent shotfcun shells. After 
the smoke had cleared, besides the four lying dead. 

\ g ’lacks and 14 cops and 5 other whites were 
wounded . 

After the police overpowered the crowd, they 
continued to brutalize the blacks, dra;.:mv them 


"CRAWLING EROM ONE BODY TO ANOTHER" 
NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM FEATURES LICE. 


NEW YORK, (LNS)--In Febuary the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York is featuring an 
exhibit about lice and conditions in which they grow 
The museum is known for its 3-D life sized re- 
plicas of nature sconces and people from different 
cultures involved in everyday tasks. The lice 
exhibit will be more of the same. 


On display will be a wax model of a body louse 
and a recreated communal living scene which the 
museum says will include a display of used cups, 
dirt'.' blankets and community hairbrushes. 


mu. a ; 
c a* ; s e 

; raw 1 


he mueum claims that people libing in com- 
situations are perfect targets for lice be- 
the . n 1 y way the parasites get around is by 
n : r . one bfciy to another. However, the 

mtvm i ' add that, by no means, are all such 
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From: The Red Balloon Collective, SUNY at Stony 
Brook, c/o Student Polity, Stonv B r ook,N.Y. 11790. 

A Call For a Nation-wide Youth Conference 

Well, 1971 is over--and in the last four 
months we saw George Jackson get ripped and the 
Attica Rebellion repressed. Outside of a couple 
of fine Weatherman and Black Vanguard actions and 
a few relatively small and directionless demonstr- 
ations, the movement wasn't there to respond. 

Shades of the Laotian invasion! 

We agree that despite leaders and heavies and 
national offices, concrete conditions can cause 
people to fight back. Strikes and wildcats, rebel- 
lions and street riots, fraggings and desertions, 
bombings and draftboard raids, all these will con- 
tinue to happen and increase in frequency and heavi- 
ness. But, to have the coordination and the consis- 
tency and availability of a nation-wide organization 
would be a large step towards taking our fight to 
higher levels. This is particularly true when all 
of the bourgeois forces collude to draw people into 
the electoral quagmire. 

But the aim of our conference has got to go 
much further than just a makeshift response to the 
imperative of an election year. It has been shown 
that coalitions and organizations mobilized around 
single issues and one-shot deals are simply not e- 
nough. What we need is a systematic approach that 
lends local organizing a national perspective; 
that exposes a variety of issues based upon an 
analysis of the inherent contradictions of cap- 
italism. This organization would coordinate groups 
and organizations working in small communities and 
provide them with a forum to build support and 
exchange ideas. 

Therefore, in early March of this year, hun- 
dreds of young people from collectives, workers' 
caucuses, veterans' groups, free schools, daycare 
centers, communes, study groups, media projects, 
coffee houses, health clinics, gay groups, women's 
groups, switchboards, food conspiracies, etc., 
will meet at the State University of New York at 
Stony Brook for three days of discussions and work- 
shops from which we will build our new organization. 
We feel that it is necessary to get together at 
this time to analyze our experiences, our hopes, 
and our frustrations, in order to form a coherent 
nation-wide strategy. 

After talking with a great number of people on 
the East and West coasts, we feel that many under- 
stand the need for a mass-based youth organization. 
That such an organization does not exist at this 
time is evident; that such an organization must be 
open to all levels and strategies to the left of 
electoral politics is obvious. 

We reject the idea that, at this point in the 
struggle, any one group or person has the "correct 
line or strategy. Most organizations are too sec- 
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tutions of that powerful Class which profits from 
the status quo can be carried out on many levels 
We reject the notion that there are irresolvable 
differences between those who participate in non- 
violent raids on draft boards and those who blow 
away Banks of Amerika, between those who organize 
in lumpen street communities and those who organize 
in factories, between those involved in sabotage 
and those who create food-coops or daycare centers. 
These are just some of the fronts upon which we 
must organize against the enemy. 

We see it as important to have a mass-based 
youth organization that will try to defeat racism, 
imperial ism , sexism , repression and wage-exploitation, 
and to actively start to build a new, human and 
lasting culture. Certainly, those in the Red Balloon 
have preferences and priorities too. However, it 
would be arrogant for us to decide that other paths 
must be followed or that we alone have the knowledge 
or experience to lead the struggle against such a 
rabid imperialist hegonomy. Historical experience 
has shown us that the road to victory and the way 
to encourage acceptance of an idea by large numbers 
of people is to be involved in struggles that affect 
people in concrete ways. 

For white middle-class youth, this is of pri- 
mary importance. For us, what must be broken is 
respect for authority and the state and denial of 
the notion that obedience to the capitalist state 
leads to future benefit and pleasure. Therefore, 
it is impossible to find credibility in those who 
offer us electoral politics and endless study groups. 
Those who criticize the struggles of masses of 
people will never win large numbers to their politics 

We hope to build a struggle-oriented organ- 
ization that brings together political straights 
and political freaks, that speaks to young workers 
and students, that will build positive alliances 
with women's groups, Third World Organizations, and 
media groups, that will spread a radical culture 
that can bring the white community together. 

Please send us discussion and criticism of tlii s 
article. 

We have reserved the meeting rooms and hails 
to make the conference workable. However, our col- 
lective cannot undertake this massive task alone. 

We therefore are asking that if you have money to 
contribute and/or can distribute our newspaper 
calling for the conference free, or can provide 
other resources, please write or call. 

Tel. (515) 246-3802. 

ic iV 

From: Bro the r , 828 Coventry Rd . , Berkeley, Ca. 94 707 

Brother , a newspaper about men tiding to figure 
out our own sexual roles, has come out » i th a third 
issue. The paper tri«6 to develop ideas about how 
men. who are oppressed by the system we live under, 
oppress women and each other by continuing to fit 
into masculine roles drummed into us from birth. 

We try to talk personally about sexual fears, women's 
liberation, expressing feelings, men's groups, gay- 
ness, racism and capitalism, man-woman relationships. 

If you want a bundle of Bro the r s , send 1 7c an 
issue (in advance;. Single copies are 35c. Subs are 
$3, with die a per rates for those with money problems. 
END OF RM B B FOR ’IODAY. SI AY I UN ED TO THE ‘ * 
NF. a i I Fflk MMRF til- 'JUT- PMkk 
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STRIKE IN NAMIBIA SHAKES UP SOUTH AFRICA: 

POLICE THREATEN 15,000 STRIKERS 

WINDHOEK, Namibia (LNS)--The South African 
government rushed large contingents of police to th- 
Ovamboland area of Namibia (South West Africa- fol- 
lowing the presentation there of four wide-ranging 
demands by African strikers, now numbering almost 
15,000. 

The strikers are demanding freedom, tor indiv- 
iduals to sell their labor to the highest bidder in 
jobs of their choice, freedom to change jobs "with- 
out landing in jail", freedom to allow workers’ ! a: > 
ilies to accompany them to their place of employment, 
and freedom in terms of rate for the job and not 
skin color. 


: .kwe; in ssm cases forcing the authorities to 

.-.-kite school children in place of the strikers. 

,!(,ver nm.cn t spokesmen blamed the presence ot 
k ro:n agitators" for the recent troubles. Ovam- 
; n.v.R. v/ho make up 50k of Manibia’s population 
until recently been considered staunch sup- 
r -rti :-s of South African administration of the 
u-rr i ! ory . Although some of them have par tic i- 
p.jti-d in the guerrilla war waged against South 
. icon authorities by the South West African 
p . : m | ^ c o v .• tl p 1 / ;'i L ion ( SWAP 0 ) , Ovambo 1 and h a . neve r 

• n missive resistance before this strike. 
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They are also demanding increased minimum wages 
to pay their own transportation cost to their pi net 
of work, instead of having these paid by the govern- 
ment as at present. 

In any other country, such a strike might not 
be big news and the demands might seem obvious 
rights. Not so in South Africa. Strikes by black 
workers in South Africa are illegal and under the 
contract labor system through which the workers are 
recruited none of the rights which the workers are 
demanding are permitted. 

These new moves by both sides in the month old 
strike mark a hardening of attitudes, especially 
that of the South African government which up 
now has taken little overt action towards breaking 
the strike in the diplomatically sensitive terri- 
tory. (South Africa has been ordered by the World 
Court to surrender jurisdiction of Namibia to the 
United Nation 8 but has ignored the ruling.) At 
the same time, M.C. Botha, Minister of Bantu Admin- 
istration in South Africa denied press reports that, 
the government was considering revising Liu- coalr-u. t 
labor system which forms the basis of the strikers’ 
gr i e vances . 

Under the contract system, African workers who 
want a job outside of the "homeland" the government 
lias designated for them are virtually sold to their 
employer for an 18-month period. The South West 
African Native Labour Association (SWANLA) runs a 
medical check on the people who want work and gra !■ - 
them on their physical condition ( A- -m i no s , B-- 
1 arms , C-- livestock breeding). 

Then SWANLA takes orders from employers- -so 
many A,B, and/or C wo rke r s- - and ships the::, wlmt th- y 
wan t . 

Workers on contract may not leave tlu- op! >v- 
moni area, change jobs or cancel the contract . an ‘ 
must return home when it ends, to leave again only 
on a similar contract. 

tine of the focal points ot tin* strike is t:.< 
i sumeb Mining Corporation, jointly control loc ey 
two r.S. companies, American Metal Climax anc N'-- 
mont Mining. The strike also spread rapidly t • i '* ’• 
v i t trades, construction t . u t o r i < ■ s , r i ; : w ; v • • n '• 
dot ks, municipal scrvio'S and : ir's. 

Efforts of both government and tr 
ities to recruit labor have • *-t w; t:. • U' - t T 
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(Note to Editors: See previous packets for articles 

on the Harlem b) 

THE SELF WE SHOULD’VE BEEN 

Ln their eyes shall be seen 

the pain and torture of their hearts. 
Their face will not bare 

one minute portion of a smile. 

Their feet shall carry them swiftly 

to the glory that’s rightfully theirs, 
ibis is the coming of the true at heart 
and the sincere doers. 

Their music is sweet to hear 

and their dance is the dance of death. 

It is they whom we all fear. 

It is the ourselves that 

we should’ve been years ago. 

Inmate William Craig, 

The Tombs 
The Harlem 6 

NEW PLANS TO CATCH CREDIT CARD THRIVES 
BY 1 °80 OR BEFORE 

Berkeley Tribe / LIBERATION News Service 

SiANrORl), Calif. ( LNS )-- Ins i ead of taking over, 
v •! i i cards may become extinct by 1080, according 
t . hi mOnd Research Institute economist Ray Zablock- 

APust s -Vi- so widespread that some credit 
, t ) can ns may he losing as much as hall their 

,-r -S*-. i L s . 

riinals have begun to use credit cards in- 
:<! ! f guns," /.ablocki wrote. 

"I rc«en; mthods of curbing losses due to stolon 
c. !..ivr on I i r g o 1 y ineffective." 

; j »•(. t j vc mot hods are possible, such as /wico- 
•; (i : i :.y ■ r : r i n t s to link the owner to his 

.. * d i t t *' tb.at sue!) equipment will he part 

* in dust re in automated au tin n t i c a t i on 

. . .• : ; ! ; r ed i c t s this will be a 5 V )0 

• id: o,N INS IDT FROM COVER 
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Eisenhower, American Hero" -- 5 kids take a cigarette break 
at East Meadow ''Long Island) High School. 

Credit Ken Light/ LNS 


: Pld-d/e ot' Alice ianoo -- note the enthusiasm 

Circuit .!en L. ht L.\‘ ' 

t • )\ t *.s .i:'. t to use these tes w 1 1 h ti'.e st ;ry on page 6. 

hliih . -h: 1 1 . \ h.-LY sVr. : "c c ; January 13, 1 ( J?2 more... 


Before »«■> After Birth 


Nine, |ono bi’rtk- fivlno rnon+Ki I loved 

And cared for 4 -Ke cki* Id wi' 4 -k/n. 

<k t pflj'n. Ca.rnc. ; 

And on a hard cold hospital bed surround 
bv docWs and bripkt Ifokts 
blr+k came . 

He crTed to -Hie world at the Spank op a hand 
And W &iokti£r\ Iona v earl 
X watched ki'm. '“orew. 

Novi kt'f like cl Cdaed bird! want ’no So muck 
Xo -Ply and Strip. 

And he's been that way -Arr Siven. lonj pgars, 

— Inmate. Willim CraSo, Tke Tonis 


' •-* arretted ior murder in 

•- . : 1 , r then < the other two 

, < roar.--' haw bi ep. in the Tombs 
. In i r original conv lclion 
t .| :t i ; u r t s r c t u s e d boil. 

’’I ’TiieU two ether drawings 
■ ipe e. i he Harlem b. Since 

' v i f f that he wrote to a 

* a ' a s i little about his self- 

"i. ■ .. •• -:.v b k i . i 1 1 s going through my 

. < p . v i ■ : . ^ e ! i - por trait 1 ook i ng pas t 

i s --o- t i.a ml son brick walls. 

- : t • • ' f ■ if i t .) ;;tt across to people 

x , • r ike ..ireful note of the posi- 

■ ’ -eh a .a<h O,o covers the mouth and the 
1 \ i • a i v :h lay:, able r.o hear). Behind 

. ■ ’ - . h* • , ".in v so - cal • ed sell kill ings 

• . .-’i’. c. ’>«.•> that nas lived here Tor 

> he 1 ! >v..rs trews her ter. 1 can only 

• - * .'.at « \j ic po-vn for that picture 

e. 1 Kiii al i'i e .e we’ 1 Is of hell." 

i ; :• nr : 

hi ■ c. < 1 1 1 ! ( 1 speak , 

* •*!■ of "he so-called suicides that 
a • ' epi.r t* d , 

‘ r h~ l ier.-rs cun i d or? I > give 

s;* a ; to f t 1 ' blood that r loj;s their cracks, 
e t. . .* t light on the prisons 

'■ < U XTi ,'V lid’) build,.." 


h-id' - * . i, consciously as a black po- 
• 'V r jib ar. an artist second, 

>;h '!«' mc hwo'd to a large degree." 
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G**ph< by Bf*d Holland Red Tide UPS 







caking up a street meeting 
I of them cops. 

•-! ibottoms and boots and 
e at the scene were under- 


,'i. Nexus/LNS 


Junkie -- Credit (if you have the 

roomj Erad Holland/Red Tide/ 
UPS/ LA Free Press/ LNS 
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